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Directions  to  Parents  of  deaf  Children* 

■  All  deaf  childi-en  whose  eyesight  is  oood  and  who  are  not 
idiotic  can  be  taught  to  talk  and  can  learn  speech-reading,  pro- 
vided their  parents,  caretakers  and  teachers  know  how  to  guide 
and  teach  them.  When  parents  discover  an  infant  to  be  deaf 
they  should  continue  to  talk  to  it,  just  as  every  mother  does 
to  a  hearing  baby  when  it  is  learning  to  talk ;  she  does  not  use 
motions  to  it,  because  it  has  not  yet  commenced  to  understand 
her  language,  but  she  repeats  over  and  over  again  to  it  the 
pet  names  she  calls  it,  tells  it  again  and  again  to  "Say  papa," 
"Say  mamma,"  etc.,  etc.,  until  it  learns  to  understand  and  then 
to  copy  her  words.  She  is  keen  to  discover,  encourage  and 
correct  its  first  attempts  at  articulation. 


*  Read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 


The  attention  of  the  deaf  infant  should  be  directed  to  the 
month  with  the  same  persistence,  and  it  should  be  talked  to  just 
the  same  by  every  one  who  is  with  it.  No  more  motions  should 
be  used  with  it  than  with  a  hearing  child ;  its  attention  should 
be  always  gaiided  to  the  mouth  of  the  speaker  and  concen- 
trated there.  Little  by  little  it  will  begin  to  attach  meaning  to 
the  words  and  sentences  it  sees,  just  as  the  hearing  child,  little 
by  little,  learns  to  attach  meaning  to  the  words  and  sentences 
that  it  hears.  People  almost  universally  when  they  wish  to 
take  an  infant  from  its  mother  hold  out  their  arms  and  say. 
"Come,"  watching  the  little  one  for  an  indication  in  its  face  of 
its  desire  to  be  taken,  or  to  see  if  it  will  hold  out  its  arms  to 
come.  Thus  the  child  learns  the  meaning  of  the  word  "come," 
but  as  it  grows  older  the  parent  or  others  simply  call  it  to 
come,  without  holding  out  the  arms,  dropping  the  motion  as 
soon  as  the  child  understands  the  word.  No  more  motions 
should  be  used  with  a  deaf  child  than  this,  which  amounts 
simply  to  showing  the  action  represented  by  a  word;  the  words 
should  be  indefinitely  repeated,  that  the  child  may  become 
familiar  with  their  looks  on  the  mouth,  while  the  representa- 
tion of  an  action  should  be  dropped  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
should  never  be  made  without  at  the  same  time  showing  the 
child  the  word  representing  it.  The  names  of  objects  may  be 
taught  with  the  objects,  which  is  really  the  way  in  which  hear- 
ing children  learn  them  in  their  homes.  We  must  always  re- 
member that  when  a  hearing  child  is  learning  to  talk  its  hear- 
ing gives  it  the  advantage  of  every  word  spoken  in  its  pres- 
ence, while  the  deaf  child  only  has  the  advantage  of  seeing  the 
mouth  of  the  person  it  happens  to  be  looking  at,  or  who  is  talk- 
ing with  it,  and  this  difference  must  be  made  up  to  the  deaf 
child  by  a  great  amount  of  repetition  of  the  words  and 
language  we  are  teaching  it. 

Every  one  with  whom  a  deaf  child  comes  in  contact  should 
talk  to  it  and  encourage  and  aid  it  to  articulate.  Deaf  babies 
begin  to  say,  "Ma-ma-ma"  just  as  hearing  babies  do,  but  as  a 
rule  it  is  not  encouraged  in  them  ;  if  it  were,  and  the  child  prop- 
erly guided  to  further  articulation,  it  would  talk. 

The  mother  of  a  deaf  child  writes :  "In  trying  to  recall 
what  Bertha  learned  in  the  first  three  years  of  her  life,  I 
realize  the  fact  that  it  was  through  ignorance  of  her  total  deaf- 
ness that  we  taught  her  anything.  Thinking  all  the  time  that 
she  was  very  backward  in  learning  to  talk,  we  took  unusual 
pains  with  her,  saying  over  the  simple  words  that  children 
catch  so  easily.    If  we  had  known  at  the  beginning  that  she 


heard  nothing-  when  we  spoke  to  her,  I  am  afraid,  instead  of 
teaching  her  what  httle  we  did,  we  should  have  been  dis- 
couraged and  used  signs.  As  it  was,  she  had  learned  to  speak 
many  words  before  she  entered  school.  'Papa'  and  'mamma' 
were  the  first  words  that  she  learned.  We  would  say,  'Come 
and  see  papa,'  or  'Come  and  see  mamma,'  and  at  the  same  time 
hold  out  our  hands  to  her.  In  a  short  time  she  learned  to 
recognize  us  by  these  names  and  call  us  by  them.  She  always 
lived  among  uncles  and  aunts,  who  have  helped  us  in  teaching 
her  to  talk.  None  of  them  ever  used  signs  with  her,  but  talked 
as  with  a  hearing  child.  When  quite  young  she  learned  to 
call  them  by  their  respective  names.  If  she  wanted  to  go  to 
one  of  them  she  was  induced  to  say  'Aunt  Jennie,'  or  'Uncle 
George,'  before  she  was  gratified.  In  the  same  manner  she 
learned  to  speak  the  name  of  any  object  that  interested  her." 

"In  this  way  we  did  what  we  could  for  her  until  we  took 
her  to  school.  The  manner  in  which  we  had  begun  with  her 
was  very  kindly  commended,  and  we  were  advised  to  continue 
talking  with  her  and  teaching  her  words,  which  we  have  done. 
None  of  her  questions,  and  they  are  very  numerous,  are  ever 
allowed  to  go  unanswered.  We  always  encourage  her  to  talk 
to  us  about  her  play  and  everything  that  interests  her,  and  try 
to  explain  what  she  does  not  understand." 

No  one  should  be  allowed  to  make  motions  or  signs  to  the 
child  or  to  teach  it  the  manual  alphabet  as  it  grows  older.  It 
should  be  strictly  trained  to  depend  on  speech-reading  and  that 
alone. 

Children  or  grown  persons  who  lose  their  hearing  through 
sickness  should  at  once  be  trained  in  speech-reading  and  en- 
couraged to  talk  just  as  they  did  before,  and  they  should  as 
studiously  be  kept  from  all  contact  with  signs  or  manual  alpha- 
bet as  the  congenitally  deaf. 

Miss  Emma  Garrett,  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Oral 
School  for  the  Deaf,  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  describes  in  the  January 
number  of  the  Annals  of  the  Deaf,  for  1886,  the  case  of  a  pupil 
of  hers.  He  was  a  young  lad  who  lost  his  hearing  in  May, 
1885.  Under  her  direction  he  was  induced  to  continue  to  talk 
as  before  and  to  depend  on  speech-reading  alone  for  his  com- 
munication with  others.  After  spending  a  very  few  weeks 
under  her  instruction,  in  the  autumn  he  was  able  to  take  his 
place  in  the  hearing  school  which  he  had  formerly  attended, 
and  all  his  communication  there  was  through  articulate  speech 
and  speech-reading.  There  is  a  great  dift'erence  in  the  aptitude 
of  this  class  of  the  deaf  for  acquiring  speech-reading;  some 


seem  to  be  what  might  be  called  natural  speech-readers,  and 
learn  it  from  their  associates  simply  by  watching-  their  mouth 
and  face,  while  others  need  training  from  special  teachers.  All 
such  persons  should,  however,  train  themselves  or  be  trained  to 
depend  on  speech-i-eading  and  articulate  speech,  and  not  on 
writing. 

It  needs  very  little  reflection  on  the  part  of  inteUigent 
minds  to  estimate  the  difference  in  the  life  of  a  person  who  is 
able  to  understand  the  speech  of  those  around  him,  and  to  make 
himself  understood  by  them,  from  the  life  of  one  who  knows 
only  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet,  which  are  almost  unknown 
outside  of  the  institutions  where  they  are  taught. 

As  there  is  only  one  deaf  person  to  everv  1500  hearing 
IDersons  in  our  population,  it  behooves  us  to  help  that  one 
deaf  person  to  fit  himself  for  communication  with  those  1500. 
We  cannot  expect  the  1500  to  learn  manual  alphabets  or  arbi- 
trary signs  to  suit  the  one  deaf  person. 

There  is  a  popular  delusion  that  the  vocal  organs  of  deaf 
children  are  defective ;  the  fact  is  that  such  cases  are  rare 
exceptions,  and  that  as  a  rule  their  vocal  organs  are  normal. 
The  articulation  of  consonant  sounds  depends  on  certain  posi- 
tions of  the  lips,  tongue,  teeth  and  palate.  The  ciuality  of 
vowel  sounds  depends  on  certain  positions  of  the  tongue. 
Any  deaf  child  who  can  cry  and  scream  and  has  lips,  tongue, 
teeth  and  palate  has  the  necessary  vocal  organs. 


